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his love of pictures, rhymes, and jingles; and in the other books his 
delight in the fairy stories that never grow old, his interest in nature 
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Many grown-ups who have examined these books echo the words 
of Dr. Washington Gladden:— 

“Such books would have been a godsend to me when I was a boy 
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been better for it all my life. 

To give your pupils this enjoyment is a simple matter. You have 
only to write 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 


Illinois State Teachers’ Association, Springfield, Wed- 
nesday, Thursday and Friday, December 27, 28, 
29, 1916. 

Egyptian School Masters’ Club, Roberts Hotel, Carbon- 
dale, Saturday evening, November 1!, 1916. 

Chicago Division of Illinois State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Chicago, Saturday, November 18, 1916. 

School Masters’ Club, Normal, Friday and Saturday, 
February 2 and 3, 1917. (Regular dates, second 
Friday and Saturday in October, and first Friday 
and Saturday in February). 

Central Illinois Division of Illinois State Teachers’ <As- 
sociation, Bloomington, Friday and Saturday, April 
13 and 14, 1917. 


You will find given above the dates and places of 
several important educational meetings to be held in 
Illinois within the next few months. We shall be very 
glad to continue this calendar as a feature of this pub- 
lication. It will certainly be helpful to executive com- 
mittees in fixing dates for meetings, since it will help 
them to avoid conflicting dates. 

The necessity for such a calendar was made apparent 
on October 13 and 14 when there were three important 
meetings held not very far apart, the Upper Illinois Val- 
ley Division meeting at Moline, the Eustern [Illinois 
Division meeting at Charleston, and the School Masters’ 
Club meeting at Peoria. Although the School Masters’ 
Club is not an organic part of the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, practically all its members are also members 
of our association, and many of them desired to attend 
both the elub meeting and one of the division meetings 
held on the same date. Therefore, such conflicts in dates 
should be avoided if possible. 

On the other hand it may be advisable sometimes for 
two division meetings to be held on or about the same 
time, since very few teachers attend more than one of 
these meetings and the divisions may save expenses by 
having one or more of the same speakers appear on both 
programs. For instance, one division was addressed this 
year by Hamilton Holt, editor of The Independent, of 
New York. No doubt two divisions could have arranged 


their programs so that he could have addressed their 
meetings on consecutive days for an expense of consid- 
erably less than twice what it cost the one division. 

Therefore, we hope that the publication of this cal- 
endar will prove to be a step toward a more perfect co- 
operation among the many committees of educational 
organizations, whose duty it is to arrange programs, 
dates and places for meetings. We ask all such commit- 
tees to send us items for this calendar and to correct any 
errors that may appear therein. 


We have not yet received complete reports from all 
the division meetings held in October; but the brief re- 
ports received indicate splendid programs, large attend- 
ance, and a revival of interest. The attendance reported 
is as follows: Upper Illinois Valley Division, Moline, 
1400; Eastern Division, Charleston, 1620; Western Di- 
vision, Macomb, 1000; Northwestern Division, Dixon, 
1195; East Central Division, Urbana, 1273. 

Before you receive this paper, the Nertheastern Di- 
vision will have held its meeting at Elgin on November 
3 and 4; and the Chicago Division will meet on Novem- 
ber 18. Each of these two divisions enrolled over 2000 
members last year; and, although a few members pre- 
dict a smaller enrollment this year, we believe that the 
activity of the officers and the increased interest on the 
part 6f teachers everywhere in the work of our organi- 
zation indicate that the membership will be increased 
rather than diminished. Our association is beginning 
to realize its responsibilities, and teachers everywhere 
are answering its call to duty. 


Two decisions of great importance to public educa- 
tion have been rendered recently by the supreme court 
of Illinois. One of them declares the high school act of 
1911 unconstitutional, and the other declares the tuition 
act of 1915 unconstitutional. The first named decision 
leaves 198 high school districts without any legal status 
and renders invalid a very popular law. Many of these 
198 high school districts have erected good buildings, 
issued bonds, and are now conducting schools. Most 
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attorneys agree that the other decision reinstates the 
tuition act of 1913, commonly called the Magill law, 
which provides that the school districts in which the 
pupils reside shall pay their tuition; but even if it does, 
there are thousands of tuition pupils now attending high 
school who will have serious difficulty in readjusting the 
matter of tuition, and many of them will probably be 
compelled to drop out of school pending such readjust- 
ment. Therefore, it is safe to say that these two deci- 
sions coming at this time produce a state of chaos in the 
high schools of Illinois. Our work with the next legis- 
lation is being cut out for us. Let us keep cool and do 
some clear thinking. Then let us act vigorously when 
the legislature meets, or high school education in Illinois 
may be set back ten years. 


COUNTY UNIFORMITY OF TEXT BOOKS. 


As a member of the Text Book Committee appointed 
recently by the Illinois State Teachers’ Association, the 
writer has been requested to review the text-book situa- 
tion from the standpoint of county uniformity. 

Perhaps the first question to be considered is wheth- 
er or not a change from the present method of selecting 
and distributing books is needed. It seems to be the 
opinion of many interested persons that such a change 
is needed very badly, and most persons who have given 
the matter any thought feel that the present unrest will 
result in some sort of legislation on this subject whether 
we want it or not. If these latter persons are right in 
their views, it behooves all of us who are interested in 
the welfare of the public schools of Illinois to get togeth- 
er and propose some form of beneficial legislation, lest 
we have forced upon us a law that is not desirable. 

The chief reason advanced for a uniformity is the 
question of cost. It oceurs very often that people who 
move only a short distance are compelled to buy a new 
set of books. It is an extremely difficult matter to get 
such persons to see the wisdom of discarding books which 
were perfectly good in one district and buying new ones 
for use in an adjoining district. To them conditions 
which eall for such action seem absurd, and justly so. 
For many years a city in Illinois, which until recently 
consisted of two districts, had two different sets of books 
in use within the city limits. Residents of that city who 
moved from one district into the other, sometimes just 
across the street, were confronted with the necessity of 
buying different texts. In 1910 after repeated efforts 
had been made, this unfortunate condition was remedied 
in a joint meeting of the boards of education. That such 
a ridiculous situation needed correction, no one will 
deny. The same argument that would apply in the case 
of a city such has been mentioned, may well be applied 
to a larger unit. : 

Just what this larger unit should be is a matter about 
which there is much difference of opinion. Some argue 
that the state should be the unit considered in the selec- 
tion of books while others insist that the county is the 
logical unit. Since the county is organized as a unit for 
the assessment and collection of taxes, care of the roads, 
the administration of justice and in educational affairs, 
with a chief executive officer at the head one of whose 
duties it is to supervise the schools under his jurisdic- 
tion, it follows in the judgment of the writer that it 
should be also the unit for the selection of books. As 
the city superintendent under the present system can- 
not do effective work without some sort of uniformity, 
neither can the county superintendent supervise the 
schools of an entire county effectively without uniform- 
ity. The one is just as necessary as the other. 
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Because of the saving to the purchaser in the cost 
of books and as a means of securing better supervision, 
it appears that county uniformity does offer some relief 
from present conditions. Advocates of state uniformity 
claim that their plan contains all the advantages and 
none of the disadvantages of a county measure. How- 
ever, the commission which adopts books should be as 
close as possible to the children whom it serves. Not- 
withstanding statements made to the contrary, the writ- 
er believes that local conditions influence largely the 
character of the text to be used. 

It was the sense of most of the committee at the meet- 
ing in Springfield last April that free text books offered 
the most satisfactory solution of this question. At that 
time the writer expressed free text books as his first 
choice and county uniformity as his second. Now he 
desires to say that a suitable combination of the two 
seems to him to be'the most desirable. Books selected by 
a county commission, purchased by the county and fur- 
nished free to children, or at a small rental, would re- 
move a most unsatisfactory condition. The space allot- 
ted to this article does not admit of a discussion of the 
details of such a plan, even if the writer had them 
clearly in mind, which he has not, but a brief statement 
of one or two essentials should be made. 

The most important thing about a uniformity meas- 
ure is the personnel of the commission. All will agree 
that the books should be selected by a fair and impartial 
commission which is chosen in a manner that will cast 
no reflection upon anybody. It has been said that coun- 
ty superintendents will not agree to any committee 
which they cannot control. That charge appears to be 
groundless for the reason that many county superinten- 
dents have expressed a willingness to have the commis- 
sion selected in any manner that is fair and which will 
further the interests of the general movement. The 
county superintendent should be chairman of such a 
commission and the rural, village and city schools should 
be represented by the other members. If the cities are 
not eliminated the superintendents of the two largest 
school systems might become members ex-officio of the 
commission. The other members could be selected by 
the teachers in their annual institutes or county associa- 
tions. In any event, it seems that it would be an easy 
matter to secure a satisfactory board. 

Another important element which has caused a divi- 
sion of opinion is the question of the elimination of 
cities. There have been no good reasons advanced why 
an exception of cities should be made in text book legis- 
lation. Surely a book which is good for the rural chil- 
dren of any county in Illinois would be equally good 
for the city children and vice versa. If the pupils of 
graded schools have superior texts, by all means let us 
extend that advantage to ‘‘all the children of all the 
people.’’ 

It is the hope of the writer that out of all this dis- 
cussion there will come some good to the patrons and 
the pupils of the schools of Illinois. 

H. L. FowKes, 
County Superintendent, Christian County. 


SANITATION IN INDUSTRY. 


Hon. Dudley H. Holman of the Massachusetts In- 
dustrial Accident Board is considered an authority on 
the subject of industrial accidents and their relation to 
the conditions under which employees work. In an ad- 
dress delivered last April to the International Associa- 
tion of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions 
held at Columbus, Ohio, he spoke in part as follows: 
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‘“Why do industrialists hesitate when they can, by 
the expenditure of a reasonable sum, increase the ef- 
ficiency of their workers? Why do they hesitate to 
make that expenditure? Men and women who know 
that they are working under safe conditions and under 
healthful conditions can accomplish more and do ac- 
complish more than those who are working in constant 
fear of injury, and whose vitality is sapped and ex- 
hausted through improper ventilation, bad lighting 
conditions, and other unhealthful surroundings. 

‘“‘The chief executive of a record force of one 
thousand clerks several times during the day had 
noticed they were dull and listless. Asking expert ad- 
vice how these conditions might be overcome, he was 
told that a comparatively inexpensive but simple sys- 
tem of ventilation would give the workers pure air, 
thus contributing to their physical effectiveness for 
sustained operation. While the increased output was 
very difficult of determination, yet it was calculated at 
25 per cent. 

‘‘In another plant of over 1500 employees, the 
spoils and seconds caused the management much anx- 
ious thought. A careful analysis showed that the light- 
ing equipment was at fault, causing eye strain and 
fatigue. The system was changed so that the men had 
the needed light on the tools and work zone rather 
than in their eyes; the trouble was remedied, and the 
result was reflected in the lowered cost sheets and in- 
creased output.’’ 

We commend this expert testimony to the consid- 
eration of those citizens of Illinois who oppose the en- 
forcement of the new law for the health and safety of 
school children. Perhaps the increased efficiency of 
teachers and pupils will be worth much more than the 
cost of making the necessary changes in school build- 
ings, grounds, ete. If they will consider the Jaw only 
from a financial standpoint, we wish to state that it 
will probably pay for itself again in reduced bills for 
physicians, medicines, and other expenses made neces- 
sary by sickness. Some of us even go so far as to be- 
lieve that the comfort, happiness, and safety of tl» 
human beings in school are worth considering. 


A PLAN FOR REORGANIZING HIGH SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS. 


The State of Illinois has adopted the principle that 
every child in the state is entitled to free tuition in 
some public high school. High school expenditures 
and high school attendance are increasing at an un- 
precedented rate. Yet the high school situation is far 
from satisfactory. The present law for paying from 
the county school fund the tuition of children residing 
outside of high school districts is unjust to the cities 
which, in addition to providing high school instruction 
for their own children, are obliged to help pay the tui- 
tion of children coming from the country. 

The law for the creation of high school districts 
enables an ambitious town or city, if it votes solidly 
for it, to take in farmers far beyond a convenient trav- 
eling distance, indeed, to include territory that right- 
fully belongs to other communities. On the other hand 
some city and town districts are so small as to make 
it impossible to secure adequate funds for the entire 
publie school system. 

Various remedies have been proposed. None seems 
more promising than to divide the entire state into 
high school districts, each of which shall elect a high 
school board of education. If the district votes to 
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maintain a high school or if there is already a high 
school within the district, the high school board shall 
maintain and manage it. If the people vote not to estab- 
lish a high school the only duty of the high school 
board is to levy a tax to pay the tuition of children re- 
siding within the district ‘who may elect to go else- 
where to high school. 

To lay out such high school districts there will be 
needed in every county a high school board of educa- 
tion which may be elected at the same time as mem- 
bers of school boards, the third Saturday in April. 

In laying out the districts no attention should be 
paid to township lines, but little to county boundaries. 
The aim should be to make the high school district 
coincide with the community, commercial, social, and 
religious, centering in each village, town, or city. The 
best roads run to the village where the farmer sells his 
grains, buys his coal and groceries, attends lodge and 
church. Here his children may most conveniently at- 
tend the high school. Country school districts gener- 
ally should not be divided between two high school 
districts. These country districts drawn together by 
their common interest in the high school, will soon be 
ready for union, if not for consolidation. 

A little thought shows that this plan will remedy 
most of the defects in the present organization. 

Davip FELMLEy, in School News. 


A FORTUNE MEASURED IN COMMON TERMS. 


The newspapers report that America’s wealthiest 
citizen has accumulated a fortune of a billion dollars. 
It is impossible to form any clear or definite concep- 
tion of this amount of wealth. But the Pittsburg Dis- 
patch makes an effort to give us an idea of the amount 
by the following figures: 

‘If the total sum were in silver dollars stacked as 
such coins are usually stacked, the pile would be 248 
miles high. To coin the total amount into dollars 
would require 31,250 tons of silver and would require 
2,083 freight cars drawn by 104 locomotives to haul it 
to the mint. The average man is credited with the 
ability to lift about two hundred pounds. A package 
of one dollar bills weighing two hundred pounds would 
be worth $62,000. Therefore, this fortune done up into 
two hundred pound packages would require about 
16,300 men to lift it.’’ 

To give teachers an idea of what a fortune of a bil- 
lion dollars really amounts to, we can say that at the 
rate teachers were paid in Illinois in 1915 it would take 
a teacher 1,510,560 years to earn this fortune. Or if 
we assume a teacher’s life of service is thirty years, it 
would require 50,352 teachers to devote their lives to 
teaching to earn a billion dollars. Or it would require 
46 years for all the teachers and superintendents in 
Illinois to earn a billion dollars at the rates they are 
now paid. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 


Mr. Charles W. Super, writing for School and 
Society, has this to say about vocational education: 

‘“We hear a great deal about the importance of 
vocational education and training. This is now the 
most popular panacea for the minor evils that disturb 
the body politic. However, it is too often forgotten 
that many vocations cannot be taught except where 
they are exercised. It is no easy matter to conduct a 
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peripatetic school for this purpose. Besides, less than 
one-half of the graduates of our high schools have a 
definite idea of what vocation they will follow. Even 
of those who, for the time being, have a definite object 
in view, many change their minds within the next 
twenty years. Very many college graduates engage in 
teaching for a few years, then enter a profession. So 
far as girls are concerned, housewifery or domestic 
science is less likely to miss its aim. But the very best 
instruction in this domain will not affect favorably all 
classes.’’ 

Mr. Alexis F. Lange of the University of California 
in an address to the California High School Teachers’ 
Association said: 

‘“Wherever practically possible, the establishment 
of separate secondary vocational schools has been 
avoided. The tendency, once so strong, to ape Euro- 
pean systems based con caste has been successfully over- 
come. The inclusive secondary school is the rule. The 
following guiding principles are in control: First, no 
vocational course must be so narrow in aim and scope 
as to cheat the pupil out of his heritage of race cul- 
ture and to prevent the making of a living from con- 
tributing to the making of a life. Second, no general 
course must be allowed to become so narrow in aim and 
scope as to deprive young people of the opportunity of 
acquiring the economic sense and of finding themselves 
and their fellow-men by many-sided doing, related di- 
rectly at one point or another to the business or the 
agriculture or the industries of the nation. Third, as 
an organ of a complex democracy, the school system 
with all its corresponding complexity must still needs 
be one system for one unstratified people. It must mini- 
mize, not increase, the inevitable danger of social 
cleavage. It must add to, not take away from, the 
unity of national life. Other things being equal, the 
surest guarantee of living together in the bonds of 
peace is the coeducation of all sorts and conditions of 
pupils, and the longer they can be kept together the 
better for them and for the general welfare when their 
turn comes to constitute the people, the state.’’ 


LABOR’S EDUCATIONAL PLATFORM. 


The Illinois State Federation of Labor at its Thirty- 
fourth Annual Convention, which met in Quincy on 
October 16-20, adopted several resolutions concerning 
schools and education. Stated briefly, these resolu- 
tions endorsed the addition of another million dollars 
to the state distributable fund; the teachers’ pension 
and retirement fund; the minimum school year of 
seven months; the use of school buildings as social, 
civic, and recreational centers; the easier establish- 
ment of kindergartens; and the new school sanitation 
law, provided it be enforced without reducing the sal- 
aries of the teachers in order to help pay for the nec- 
essary improvements in buildings, etc. 

This convention also resolved that laws be enacted: 

1. To guarantee to school teachers the right to or- 
ganize and to affiliate with organized labor; 

2. To provide for paid boards of education elected 
by the people in all cities; 

3. To provide for free text books and for the print- 
ing of text books by the State or municipality ; 

4. To provide for a state school fund at least equal 
to the two mill tax; 

5. To provide a minimum wage for teachers; 

6. To provide that the tenure of position of superin- 
tendents, principals and teachers be dependent upon 
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character and efficiency only, and that it be made im- 
possible for them to be dismissed without notice and 
hearing; 

7. To provide for a unit system of vocational edu- 
cation. 

8. To provide for the use of public funds to pay for 
the transportation of pupils to school in large or con- 
solidated districts. 

9. To provide for an effective compulsory attend- 
ance law extending to the age of sixteen years, and for 
the enforcement of this law by some single official in 
each county. 


PROGRAM FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL SECTION. 


Mr. George E. Anspaugh, Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the High School Section of the State 
Teachers’ Association, sends the following most excel- 
lent program for the meeting of that section in Spring- 
field on December 28. Please notice how long and rich 
it is; no high school teacher can afford to miss it. 


Professor Charles Hughes Johnston, Urbana—The ad- 

ministration of educational guidance. 

Principal I. M. Allen, Springfield—Personal and moral 
guidance, including the organization and direction 
of school activities. 

Principal H. F. Buck, Chicago—Guidance in so far as 
it refers to choice of careers. 

Principal R. G. Beals, Taylorville—A plan for instruct- 
ing high school students as to the nature of the 
vocations open to them. 

Principal E. V. Tubbs, Centralia—The problem of co- 
operation of teachers and parents in the matter of 
educational and vocational guidance, moral and 
personal. 

Principal T. M. Dean, Decatur—The card catalogue 
system and other methods of recording individual 
traits, and suggestions as to how to administer 
these systems of recording. 

Principal W. Wallis, Bloomington—Economic methods 
of giving advice regarding the election of studies 
with a suggestion as to when and how this advice 
is to be given. 

Principal G. J. Koons, Murphysboro—The problem of 
‘‘Follow-up,’’ An account of the Boston system 
and an evaluation of the knowledge of the after vo- 
cational careers of high school graduates. 


CONCERNING AGENTS. 


County Superintendent Cyrus S. Grove of Stephen- 
son County has recently sent out the following letter: 


Freeport, Ill., October 12, 1916. 
To Teachers and School Officers: 

Every so often agents make the rounds of the coun- 
ties of the State to call upon teachers and school offi- 
cers to sell ‘‘something.’’ Agents who are four-square 
should have the confidence and patronage of those who 
are in the market for needed things. Agents of ques- 
tionable business tendencies should be dismissed on 
the spot. 

For the sake of safety and economy, do the follow- 
ing: 
1. Investigate the character of the agent before you 
are caught. 

2. Consider whether you really need what the agent 
has to sell. 
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3. Ascertain whether the price is right. 

4. If the agent says, ‘‘The county superintendent 
of schools recommends it,’’ please phone to the office 
and learn the truth. One hundred to one, the chances 
are that all such statements are false. 

5. Please remember that I do not give agents tes- 
timonials. If what they have to sell cannot stand the 
test of ‘‘real merit,’’ no one who trys to be square has 
the moral right to prop things up with testimonials. 

6. Please bear in mind that there is nothing so sur- 
passingly good that you must have it immediately. Let 
no one force or stampede you into purchasing any- 
thing. Take time to think and investigate. It does not 
take long to phone or write for information. What are 
these privileges for if we do not use them before it is 
too late? 

7. Do not allow any agent to encroach on school 
time. This time belongs to the boys and girls. 

8. Do not permit agents to impose you in any way 
whatever. Stand for your rights and be as firm as they 
are insistent and eloquent. You are the most import- 
ant part of their proposed transaction. Why not carry 
out a definite program which will terminate matters to 
your liking? 

9. If agents say that I said ‘‘so and so,’’ please ask 
them to put it in writing for you so you may send it to 
me. If they refuse, please take it down yourself and 
send it to me together with the name of the agent. 
Falsifying and misrepresentation will not be tolerated. 

10. Refuse to be the prey of unscrupulous men and 
women. 

11. Beware of the beguiling words and arguments 
of total strangers who live where you cannot get at 
them after they have ‘‘done’’ you. 

12. It is my sole purpose to help you, but you must 
also learn to help yourself for your own protection and 
security. 

Please put all of these suggestions into operation 
the very next time. This office stands ready to do for 
all school interests what it can. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Cyrus Stover GROVE, 
County Superintendent of Schools. 


AN ECHO OF THE SURVEY REPORT. 


Normal, Ill., October 9, 1916. 
Secretary R. C. Moore, Carlinville, Ill: 

Dear Sir :—I am enclosing two letters that are re- 
sponses to the survey report you published last month. 
In reading these reports one tends to think they are 
the work of the creative imagination. These letters 
will make the reality of the report more pronounced. 
As the letters explain their relation to the report I 
shall proceed to give them at once. 


No. 1. No doubt you will be surprised to get this 
letter, but I think you will still remember the writer. 
I received ‘‘The Illinois Teacher’’ this month and en- 
joyed reading your ‘“‘School Survey Report.’’ There 
was one paragraph in particular which interested and 
amused me. Little did I think when you visited my 
school that I would have the honor of being given a 
note in your report. I am writing to thank you for 
remembering me, and also, to invite you to visit us this 
term as I still am in the M School. Wishing you 
success in your work, and thanking you for favors 
shown me, I remain, the ‘‘ You-bet-I-am’’ teacher. 


—M. G. 
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No. 2. Two years ago I was teaching in a country 
school just north of I received the ‘‘ Illinois 
Teacher’’ yesterday, and again had an experience 
brought to my mind,—one that I shall never forget. 
I feel that I must make my work appear better to you 
than it did the day you visited me. At any rate, Mr. 
Packard, I still stand for my slogan, ‘‘I trust you,’’ 
and know I could not have ruled in any other way. 
Here is an account of what followed your visit: I 
hardly believe my spirits were ever at a lower ebb than 
they were that night. Luckily, I boarded at a place 
where I could always confide in a motherly woman, 
whose advice counted much, and the next morning I 
was ready to begin anew. First, I moved the recita- 
tion desks around in front of my desk, where they re- 
mained, too. Then A , the girl who spoke so 
sharply to you, came to me and told how sorry she was 
about the day before. That they had never realized 
before that a teacher was human and could love her 
school and be loved by it. I had determined before 
this that their seats had to be changed at any cost, and 
tactfully mentioned it to her. To this she replied, 
**Miss , Emma and I have talked this over and we 
are ready to do anything you ask of us willingly, and 
the boys, too, will do it for your sake, but not one of us 
would ever have given in for Mr. Packard. I do not 
know why, but he has misunderstood us, and I, for one, 
have a most stubborn disposition.’’ After school be- 
gan I talked frankly to all the children and told them 
how their conduct had hurt their school, their home, 
and me. Then I turned to the seat question and every 
one of the six responded in the nicest manner possible. 
Even the little children asked if they could not do bet- 
ter if their seats were changed. 

Well, I taught there two years, getting $70 last 
year. Next year I go to the Art Institute in Chicago 
to become a special teacher of art. When school closed 
in June I think every parent came to thank me, and 
to ask me to remain. Please do not think I tell this 
boastingly, for I feel so deeply what I might have done 
for that community if I had had the ability. 


When you were there I had been in school but a 
few weeks; and, too, my methods were so entirely dif- 
ferent from my predecessor’s it was hard to get ad- 
justed. Then you came on a Monday, which was al- 
ways a hard day to work, and this time it was doubly 
so as I had not made out lesson plans as I usually did. 
The children were, as a rule, brilliant, but they had the 
most stubborn, determined dispositions I had ever 
found. It is such children, I believe, who will become 
the men and women who will move the world. But 
they must be made to see the right before they can be 
made to do the right. (Another one of my hobbies.) 
Another feature that was so annoying was that they 
saved their worst behavior for visitors. This spirit left 
them after we began to have more visitors and their 
parents got to visiting the school. The worst of all was 
that they hated school; but this, too, left them and last 
June the school spirit was very high. 

A basket ball outfit was secured and games organ- 
ized for the boys, and I organized a Wednesday-after- 
school sewing class for the girls. We took prizes on 
this work. On Friday afternoons I taught some line 
of art work for an hour for all. I did individual work 
with the laggards and their grades received from the 
county superintendent were much improved. I en- 
joyed visits in their homes and their social activities, 

of which the community can well boast. I have 
many friends there, and the best are those older girls 
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and boys who were so impudent to you. We write let- 
ters and visit back and forth, which is the silver lining 
of teaching. For there were dark clouds, and had it 
not been for the help of the county superintendent 
many times I should have been a quitter. Then some- 
times my hobby, ‘‘I trust you,’’ was thrown to the 
winds and I almost prayed for power to take a raw- 
hide and clean them all out. But in the end I suc- 
ceeded pretty well. 

The boy Ellis, who kicked at you, was many times 
a trying fellow. I had to get help from his parents 
several times, yet one could not help liking him. The 
two girls never gave me the least bit of trouble after- 
wards. I do not think they ever communicated in 
school again without permission and we became real 
friends. But this is not saying that I am satisfied with 
the discipline I had. The children were nervous and 
high-strung and I worried a great deal, which made it 
hard for me. It was not necessary for me to teach, but 
I did it because I like country life and a country school. 
And then I believe that one’s success in life depends on 
one’s power to make friends and to learn to get along 
with people and one can have a better opportunity to 
acquire these qualities in a country school than in any 
other place. 

I can also thank you, Mr. Packard. I know now 
that I needed just such a jolt as you gave us that day, 
or I should be confessing to having let a school run 
away with me. I did those children good, it did me 
good, and it did those parents good. While I can thank 
you now, yet I confess that at the time it hurt, and I 
almost believe it hurt last night when I read your re- 
port. I have a friend in your classes at Normal now. 
She is a true-hearted girl. Next year the two girls 
who talked in school time shall have finished the tenth 
grade and will be there preparing to be teachers. 


Permit me to add in concluding this ‘‘echo’’ that 
I am sure the readers will be able to see between these 
lines what I saw in those two schools, a great amount 
of-character in those two young women. The most en- 
couraging element in a country school survey is the 
great number of these young people who are struggling 
to bring the best to the surface in the children of the 
state. 

EpGar PACKARD. 


WHO ATTEND THE SUMMER SESSIONS AT THE 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Data gathered from the 2286 students in attend- 
ance at the first summer term at the Illinois State Nor- 
mal University show that 582, or 25%, were without 
experience in teaching ; 1118, or about 50%, had taught 
less than five years; twenty-two had taught over 
twenty years. The average teaching experience was 
3.45 years. 

The age of the students varies from fifteen to fifty. 
The median age is twenty-one years, three months, the 
average age twenty-three years, ten months. Eighty- 
eight of the students were under eighteen, 249 were 
beyond thirty. 


The positions held by the summer school students 
are as follows: 
sh sia tes alas g a Rial Gia dh ais ce 0 ib 27 
Principals of village schools or high schools 
High School Teachers 
Special Teachers 
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Upper grade teachers 

Intermediate teachers 

Primary teachers 

Country School teachers 
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Previous Preparation. 

Fourteen hundred thirty-nine of the students, or 
63%, were graduates of high schools with full four- 
year courses; 13% had had three years of high school 
work; 15% two years of such work; 5% had had one 
year of high school work; 4% had had none. 

The Amount of Professional Instruction in Normal 

Schools and Teachers’ Colleges. 

Seven hundred ninety-five, 35% of the whole num- 
ber, had had no previous professional instruction in 
normal schools. Besides these 41% of the entire num- 
ber had had less than a year of normal school instruc- 
tion; 16% had had from one to two years of such in- 
struction ; 176 were normal school graduates. 


THE ILLINOIS RURAL SCHOOL SURVEY. 
Caroline Grote, Macomb, Ill. 
(Continued from October number. ) 
INSTRUCTION. 


The greatest need of country schools today is trained 
teachers who can teach and not merely hear recitations. 
The most serious criticism on the schools visited was on 
the character of the teaching. Assignments were gen- 
erally very poor. The preparation of the lesson was in- 
adequate on the part of teachers and poor on the part of 
pupils. The teacher’s aim was reasonably clear in fifty- 
nine schools, but not clear and definite in nineteen. 

Nineteen teachers used a topical method of recitation 
in at least one class, thirteen used a question and answer 
method in part, the rest used the text-hook almost ex- 
clusively. 

Very few teachers took any precautions to insure at- 
tention and did but little to revive lagging attention. 
Classes were so small in most cases that it was quite im- 
possible to do anything less than to give passive atten- 
tion. The few schools in which there was anything like 
vital, active attention stood out very clearly. In class, 
pupils were often interested, seldom energetic, rarely in- 
dependent, frequently indifferent, often lazy, and usu- 
ally dependent. Responses in class were usually in 
words or phrases but in twenty-seven schools recitations 
were quite good. In many cases responses were incoher- 
ent and in many schools many pupils failed to respond 
at all. 

Pupils rarely asked questions in class. They went to 
the teacher for help during intermissions and demanded 
assistance during other class periods, thus robbing the 
recitation class of its share of the teacher’s time, because 
help was not asked at the right time and place. Proper 
lesson assignments would have corrected this fault to a 
very great degree. 

In all these schools only thirty-seven questions of 
fact and fourteen thought-provoking questions were 
asked by pupils during the visitor’s stay. 

In one school considerable time was lost because of 
indistinct speech of pupils, in three much time was lost 
because of failure to have devices used in illustration 
ready. In most schools so few devices were used that 
little time was lost on that account. In one school the 
calling and dismissing of classes consumed unnecessary 
time. Seven teachers repeated questions again and 
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again. Five teachers had the very bad habit of regu- 
larly repeating pupils’ amswers. 

Teachers’ questions were seldom thought-provoking. 
They called for facts usually, suggested answers fre- 
quently, could be answered by ‘‘ Yes’’ or ‘‘No’’ entirely 
too often, were sometimes irrelevant, and were often 
vague and indefinite. 

The material in recitation was usually confined to the 
text, was generally within the comprehension of the pu- 
pils, was rarely related to children’s lives and experi- 
ences, was in part adapted to the present and future 
needs of the children, and was worth while only in part. 

a following table summarizes the character of class 
work: 


THE 





14 teachers did rambling work. 
44 oe more or less mechanical work. 

stimulated the initiative of the pupils to a limited extent. 
required a little independent thinking. 

attempted to develop pupils’ resourcefulness to a very limited 
degree. 

required some co-operation. 

paid some attention to essentials. 

required some organization of materials. 

utilized children’s experiences a very little. 

cleared up some of the difficulties of pupils. 

talked too much and did too much of the reciting. 








In forty-three schools no objective means were used 
to make the work concrete so as to attract and hold at- 
tention. In the other thirty-five, maps, globes, charts, 
and objects were used to a limited extent. One school 
had a sand table and one a doll house. 

In fifty-eight schools the recitations were marked by 
regular intensity, which was never very intense, how- 
ever, and in twenty the recitations were alternately 
bouyant and depressing, rarely manifesting any degree 
of enthusiasm. The causes of these alternating periods 
were various. In four cases they were attributed to the 
general disorder of the room which distracted the atten- 
tion of the pupils. In four they were attributed to the 
teacher’s manifest lack of preparation. In one it was 
due to erratic teaching, and in the rest, to the general 
lack of enthusiasm and interest on the part of the teach- 
er. In forty schools the teacher seemed to know how to 
take advantage of specific emotions of pupils, but these 
emotions were sparingly manifested. 

In six schools some of the lessons observed were of 
a drill nature, in two there were examinations, in twelve 
there were review lessons, only eight teachers gave any- 
thing that could be called a problem lesson, and in none 
could the recitation be called a study lesson. 

Usually the material of the recitation was new and 
had been assigned for preparation. The average period 
was very short. Little effort was made to discriminate 
between essentials and non-essentials. Study questions 
had been prepared by the teacher in a few instances but 
these had not been used as a help in prparing the les- 
son. They were used as a guide in the recitation. The 
results were meager. 

Except in one school the assignments did not deserve 
to be called assignment lessons. They were made at the 
close of the recitation in less than half a minute, called 
no attention to difficulties, were clear and definite only 
as to number of pages and paragraphs, and betrayed en- 
tire lack of preparing for the assignment. They did not 
lead to an effective and aggressive attack and were alto- 
gether too formal. No individual assignments were 
made. Pupils’ work was very general in consequence 
and lacked specific aim. 


User or ENGLISH. 


Eighteen teachers used poor English, using double 
negatives, improper contractions, plural verbs and pro- 
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nouns with singular antecedents and vice versa, and con- | 
fusing past tenses and past participles of verbs. 


CORRECTION OF ERRORS. 


Correction of essential errors by pupils was usually 
made, if at all, by requiring pupils to correct their own 
errors. Seventeen teachers merely called the attention 
of pupils to their mistakes without demanding anything 
of them. Twenty-three paid no attention to gramatical 
errors. Thirty-eight led pupils to see their errors and to 
correct them. Sufficient emphasis was not laid upon 
correct forms to eradicate incorrect ones. No record was 
kept of recurring errors which were likely to retard the 
progress of pupils. 


SPECIAL METHODS. 
READING. 


Reading recitations were rarely over ten minutes 
long, never more than fifteen, and in some cases only 
five. In primary reading the word method was com- 
monly used. The word and sentence methods were com- 
bined in some instances. A few teachers used the phonic: 
methods. Phonic analysis was not taught in more than 
a half-dozen schools. Three teachers confessed to using 
the time-honored alphabetic method. 

The Baldwin readers were used in most of the coun- 
ties, the Cyr came next, Barnes next, then followed in 
order of number, Brooks, Blodgett, Progressive, Harper, 
and Heath. 

Silent reading was unknown in the first two months 
of the first year. Articulation and pronunciation drills 
were unknown in intermediate and grammar grades. 
The dictionary was used to a limited extent, and then 
merely to get definitions which were nothing more than 
synonyms and often meant less to the pupils than the 
original words. Dramatics were used in one school. 

Criticisms were directed to the mechanics of reading 
and seldom aided in securing expression or in thought- 
getting. The private reading of pupils was not directed 
and but few teachers aided their pupils in selecting li- 
brary books. 

Supplementary reading material was supplied in a 
few schools and a few were supplied from a neighboring 
city library. In one county supplementary reading was 
supplied from the office of the county superintendent. 


SPELLING. 


The spelling period varied from three to ten minutes. 
The average number of words was ten. These were usu- 
ally selected from spellers but sometimes from readers 
and other texts. The State course was followed better 
in the lower grades in spelling than anywhere else. Laws 
of habit formation were followed unconsciously. No 
stress was laid on diacritical marking, syllabication, and 
accentuation. Spelling was taught incidentally in only 
three or four cases. Column spelling was the rule and 
dictation and composition exercises were unknown. 
Children were not required to use spelling words in sen- 
tences and were seldom required to correct mis-spelled 
words. Oral and written spelling vied with each other 
for supremacy in the upper grades, but oral predom- 
inated largely in the lower grades. 


WRITING. 


The handwriting period was usually scheduled for 
fifteen minutes, but seldom received more than ten, and 
frequently was crowded out altogether. Various kinds 
of copy books were used. A few pupils received individ- 
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ual help, but no systematic teaching of good form, cor- 
rect spacing, good alignment, and good proportions was 
undertaken, except in so far as copies in the copy books 
were followed. 


ARITHMETIC. 


The arithmetic period was usually ten minutes for all 
the grades below the seventh, and fifteen for the seventh 
and eighth. Only a few cases of aggressive drill work 
were observed. No time was spent upon new problems 
illustrating old principles, practically none upon pre- 
paring the way for or removing the difficulties of new 
work to come. In almost every school all the time was 
spent in testing the pupils upon the assignment. Abso- 
lutely no time was spent upon the preparation of orig- 
inal problems by the pupils. A few teachers made a 
genuine effort to develop rules but the rule was to work 
by the rule. Answers were seldom verified. There was 
not a single instance of checking answers except by re- 
ferring.to book answers. 

Accuracy of statement was not usually required, nei- 
ther was accuracy of solution always demanded. Prob- 
lems were usually written and little oral work was given. 

‘The text book was used almost exclusively. Analysis 
was not expected. Emphasis was not placed on impor- 
tant subjects. 

Nine teachers used games in primary work. Solution 
of problems was generally placed on the board. Ex- 
planations were not often required. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


The length of the geography period below the sev- 
enth grade was usually ten minutes. For seventh and 
eighth grades it was from ten to fifteen minutes. Em- 
phasis was placed on place geography. Type forms were 
seldom studied. There was no verification of physiog- 
raphie principles. Books were supplemented in a very 
few schools. There was no attempt to have the recita- 
tion proceed in the order of statement of aim and col- 
lection of data, re-statement of principles underlying 
data, and inferences and verifications. The recitation 
was of the examination sort and the children answered 
in terms of the text-book. The latter was seldom used 
as an authoritative basis for confirming or refuting the 
validity of judgments reached otherwise. Geographical 
facts were taught in isolation. There was little conscious 
effort to select certain minimum essentials and to insist 
upon their mastery. 


History. 


History periods varied from ten to fifteen minuies. 
A very few teachers emphasized movements, some em- 
phasized events. Others emphasized neither and per- 
mitted the recitation to be a lifeless attempt at repeating 
the topics of the book. Only one teacher made the work 
concrete, that is, made the pupils see and feel in terms 
of the historical characters themselves. Texts were sup- 
plemented in six schools. Source material was unknown 
to teachers as well as to pupils. Causal relationships 
did not trouble teachers sufficiently to suggest their pos- 
sibility to the pupils. Teachers did not point out moral 
and ethical situations. If any particular interest was 
manifested, it was in men rather than in forces. History 
has not come into its own in country schools. ‘ 


LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR. 


The length of these recitations varied from ten to fif- 
teen minutes. Grammatical form was neglected but re- 
ceived greater attention than facility and freedom of ex- 
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pression. In a few schools the recitation in language 
was based on topics relating to the children’s environ- 
ment. Usually it was based on a text. 

The chief gramatical errors were the same as those 
of the teachers listed elsewhere. These mistakes were 
corrected occasionally but they were not sufficiently 
stressed to embarrass the pupil or class or to break up 
the habit. 

Much daily written work was required but it was 
used more as a makeshift to keep children busy than as 
a means of improving their speech. Sentence work and 
compositions were sometimes read and corrected in class. 
Sometimes they were corrected by the teacher out of 
class and returned. Sometimes the best work was saved 
for exhibition purposes. Much of it found its way into 
the waste basket without being corrected at all. In a 
very few schools pupils were required to rewrite their 
corrected papers to try to make them perfect. 

Four schools had no seventh and eighth grades and 
so had no formal grammar. All the others had formal 
grammar five times a week in ten or fifteen minute reci- 
tation periods. The text-books used were as follows: 





In 27 schools Gowdy was used. 
14 os Steps in English was used. 
Robbins and Row ” “6 
* Metcalf ” 
The Mother Tongue ” 
Buehler si 
Reed and Kellogg ” 
Hyde - 
Webster and Cooley ” 
school Emerson and Bender ” os 
we Kimball vi a 
Buehler and Hotchkiss was used. 


” 
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Typical lessons illustrating phases of work or method 
not indicated in the regulation common branches were 
seen in three schools. One was a very fine music lesson, 
and two were fine lessons in physical education in which 
exercises with dumb-bells were given. One school was 
using the home credit plan. 


THE TEACHING IN DIFFERENT SUBJECTS 





Primary reading was most poorly taught in 3 schools. 
Arithmetic ” 9 ” 9 my °° 
Reading ? ” * ’? ’, 15 ’* 
History ’, ’? ’? ’? ? ’? 
Grammar ’? ’* ’* ’* ? ’* 
Language ’” ” * ’” 7 ’ 
Spelling 


Nature Study ” aed " she si school. 
Civics ’? ’? ’? ’? ’* ’? 
Writing 
Physiology 
Geography 


7 
schools. 
’? 


Arithmetic 
Grammar 
Geography 
Reading 
History 
Physiology 
Civics 


school. 


Arithmetic 
Reading in 
Grammar 
History 
Geography 
Physiology 
Spelling 
Primary Work 
Civics 


other schools. 


” ” 
” .? 
” Lad 


” ” 
” 


school. 
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TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 
In HicH ScHoo.s. 


Of the seventy-eight teachers, fifty-four were grad- 
uates of a four-year high school, five of a three-year high 
school, eight had had two years of high school work, and 
one had had one year. Ten had had no high school work 
whatever, having completed only the eighth grade be- 
fore beginning to teach and having taken nothing be 
yond that since. 
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In NorMAL SCHOOLS. 


Two teachers were Normal school graduates, one had 
had two years in a Normal school but one of these was 
academic, six had had one year, two a half year, one had 
had two terms of twelve weeks each, one had had one 
term of twelve weeks, two had had three summer terms 
of six weeks each, nine had had two summer terms of 
six weeks each, fourteen had had one term of six weeks, 
and one had attended a Normal summer school less than 
six weeks, leaving thirty-nine, exactly half, who had 
never been inside of a Normal school. It will further be 
observed that of the thirty-nine who had attended a Nor- 
mal school, only eleven had attended as much as a half 
year. It follows that the Normal school has had little 
opportunity to affect the teachers and the work of the 
rural school. The work done by those who had attended 
a Normal school less than a year was largely academic, 
getting ready for examinations, and not professional, 
not the work that trains for teaching. 

The problem of the Normal school seems to the writer 
to be how to get these teachers into the Normal school. 
Special courses for rural teachers are being offered in 
some of the Illinois Normal schools and some students 
are taking advantage of these courses, but it is the old 
story. As soon as a teacher shows herself capable in a 
country district a neighboring village or town offers her 
special inducements to come to town and usually she ac- 
cepts. Many writers on the subject believe that if the 
conditions in the country can be made more attractive, 
teachers will remain there. Fifteen years of careful ob- 
servation on the part of the writer does not justify this 
belief. The call of the city continues to appeal to the 
teacher and only now and then do we find one who will- 
ingly remains in the country, no matter what the salary 
or the advantages. The writer has known teachers to 
give up $65.00 a month in the country to take $45.00 a 
month in town. 


In COLLEGES. 


One of these teachers had had a four-year College 
course, one had had two years in College, one had had 
one year, and one had had three months. None of the 
College people had had any Normal training. 


EXPERIENCE. 


The experience of the seventy-eight teachers varied 
from their first year to their twenty-eighth. 








18 were teaching their first year. 
_ ns - second ” 
12 “2 = third 4 

” ” ” fourth ” 
” , fifth ” 
- : sixth “ 
seventh " 
eighth ” 
tenth o 
twelfth ” 
tseventeenth year. 
eighteenth - 
twentieth = 
twenty-eighth year. 
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This made the average teaching age of this group 
of teachers four and nine-thirteenths years. 

While only eighteen were teaching their first year, 
fifty-three were teaching their first year in the school 
they were in, making 68 per cent of the teachers begin- 
ners in the schools they were teaching. Of the rest, thir- 
teen were teaching their second year in the school they 
were in, six their third year, two their fourth, one her 
fifth, two their sixth, and one her eleventh. 

These figures show frequent changes of teachers and 
account in part for inefficient work. 
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These figures show frequent changes of teachers and 
account in part for inefficient work. 


TotaL NUMBER OF DIFFERENT SCHOOLS TAUGHT. 


The total number of different schools taught in var- 
ied from one for all beginners to eight for one who had 
taught seventeen years. 








22 were either teaching their first school or had taught in but one. 
25 were teaching in their second school. 
18 ” ” ” ” third ” 
” ” fourth ” 
’ ”  $fth ” 
’ her sixth na 
"eighth - 





INTEREST IN RuRAL LIFE. 


These teachers were all given an opportunity to say 
whether or not they were especially interested in rural 
life and rural school problems. The claims on this point 
were not great but they were greater than appearances 
warranted. 


PROFESSIONAL INTEREST. 


Professional interest as shown by teachers’ answers 
to questions asked was up to the standard. Seventy-four 
attended institutes and other teachers’ meetings regu- 
larly ; four would not say. Seventy laid some claim to 
outside reading, mostly the Teachers’ Reading Circle 
books; the others said they were too busy to read any- 
thing but the papers. 


ADDITIONAL FActTs. 


Seventeen of the schools visited were Standard 
schools; one was a Superior school. 

Seven of the teachers visited were men; seventy-one 
were women. 

The ninth grade was attempted in two of the schools 
but the results were poor. Lack of time, preparation, 
equipment, numbers, and enthusiasm accounted for this. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


Teachers generally are poorly equipped for work in 
the country. They do not understand its needs nor ap- 
preciate its opportunities. 

Teaching is mechanical and poor. 

Frequent changes in teachers are deplorable. 

Teachers need a sense of their responsibility and of 
the dignity of their work. 

Young people must be trained to see needs of schools 
and how to teach. 

Professional zeal is a surface feature. It has not 
reached the heart and life. 

There is an over-abundance of worthless charts, not 
necessarily worthless in themselves, but worthless be- 
cause no one uses them. 

Libraries are poor, inadequate, and not suited to the 
schools. 

Communities are not awake to their needs. 

The question of suitable boarding places for teachers 
is an important and serious one. 

The Normal schools have had little opportunity to 
affect the teaching in the country school. 

The country school needs a new baptism. If a John 
the Baptist has arisen, his preaching has not materially 
affected a large proportion of our country schools. He 
may be preparing the way, but the valleys have not been 
filled, the hills and mountains have not been brought 
low, and the rough places have not been made smooth. 


(To be continued.) 
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CODE OF ETHICS FOR TEACHERS. 


Compiled by Pedagogy class in the Murphysboro 
Township High School: 

1. The teacher’s primary motive should be service. 
Money consideration should be a secondary motive. 

2. It is unprofessional for one teacher to underbid 
another. 

3. Teachers should be very careful about criticizing 
their predecessors or fellow teachers. 

4. The teacher should be a trained specialist devot- 
ing his best energy to the profession and not look on 
teaching as a time-filler or a stepping stone. 

5. It is unprofessional to apply fora position that 
has not been declared vacant. 

6. The teacher should recognize the dignity of his 
profession and by his conduct and standards endeavor 
to lead others to a true appreciation of the profession. 

7. The teacher should be loyal to the best interests 
of the school and to those in authority over him. 

8. The teacher in the decision of questions relative 
to school affairs should consider the ‘‘good of the 
school’’ as of first importance. 

9. The teacher should be very careful about accept- 
ing favors that may place him under obligations which 
may later prove embarrassing to him in the discharge 
of his official duties. 

10. The teacher’s school work should receive first 
consideration. Other activities should be secondary. 

—Jackson County School News. 


FREE TEXT BOOKS. 


The chairman of the committee appointed by your 
association to make a study of the text book problem 
has kindly suggested that some member of my commit- 
tee on schools of the Illinois State Federation of Labor 
contribute an article to ‘‘The Illinois Teacher”’ dis- 
cussing the problem from our standpoint. I am glad 
to avail myself of the opportunity to submit to you the 
following short article on free text books. 

To have a real democracy in our educational system 
free text books should be furnished to all the children 
attending our public schools. 

The question is not a new one for as early as 1884 
Massachusetts enacted a mandatory law providing for 
free text books and since that time similar legislation 
has been passed in 14 other states. The following states 
have mandatory laws providing for free text books: 
Arizona, California, Delaware, Maine, Maryland, Mas- 
sachusetts, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Utah, Vermont 
and Wyoming. 

Illinois is far behind other states in this matter. 
Children here still have to provide their own books ex- 
cept in cities where they have what is known as ‘‘fund 
books’’ but children using these books know they are 
provided as a matter of charity and naturally shrink 
from asking for them . 

A system should be provided so that all children, 
rich and poor, are supplied on the same basis with free 
text books. We have a compulsory school attendance 
law and with this, the state should provide text books 
so that the burden may be lessened for the parent and 
the children not deprived for any time from the use of 
necessary books. 

The most important advantage reported as a result 
of the use of free text books is that where it is estab- 
lished there is a larger and more permanent attendance 
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in the public schools and it is a closer approach to the 
ideal of a free public school system. 

A Massachusetts official education report gives the 
following as some of the advantages of the free text 
book system as determined by many years of free texts 
in the state: 

1. The removal of a serious burden of expense from 
parents. 

2. The ending of the friction that so often arises 
when parents with old books in possession are often 
called upon to buy. 

3. The banishing of obnoxious distinctions between 
those who can and those who cannot afford to buy 
their own books. 

4. A more generous and varied supply of text books 
at school, with the uniformity wherever desirable. 

5. Greater ease in keeping their supply fresh and 
modern. 

6. Increased respect for books, as shown in the care 
of them. 

7. Great saving in time and energy, because of hav- 
ing books on hand, in ample supply, when terms begin 
or new subjects are taken up. 

8. A larger and more permanent attendance upon 
the public schools. 

9. A closer approach to the ideal of a free public 
school system. 

A division of education of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion in 1912 questioned 20 state superintendents, in 
states in which free text books are furnished to all or 
the larger portion of the children, with respect to the 
effect of the free text books on educational efficiency. 
The results of the inquiry are as follows: 

In no single instance is there any movement look- 
ing toward the repeal of the free text book law. 

Each one of the 20 state superintendents testifies 
that free text books enhance the efficiency of the teach- 
ing in the public schools. 

Seventeen of them testify that the free text book 
system tends to prolong the school life of a child. The 
other three have no data on which to base answers. 

Fourteen of the 20 testify that the free text book 
system makes the adoption of new text books easier. 
In the other six cases new adoptions are regulated by 
law and so are not affected. 

In a similar way 14 superintendents wrote that the 
free text book has no apparent tendency to take away 
from the child the pride of personal ownership which 
might come through having privately bought books. 

School books bought by the community cost the 
community about 20 per cent less than they do when 
they are bought by individuals. 


PRINTING OF FREE TEXT BOOKS. 


Free text books should be printed by the states or 
municipalities so that all royalties, commissions and 
profits can be eliminated and the state secure the best 
books at the least possible cost. California is one of 
the states where the books are furnished free and 
printed by the state. 

An interesting report on the cost of text books in 
California is made in the report of Edward Hyatt, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, showing 
the great reduction of prices in state text books in 
July, 1915, as against the prices when the books were 
bought from private publishers. He estimates that the 
state can save at least 25%, everything considered, 
over what it would cost if given to private publishers 
in the regular way. Mr. Hyatt says that California 
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would not recede from or give up its text book system 
under any circumstances. MaTHEW WOLL, 


Chairman of Committee on Schools. 


A PENNSYLVANIA PLEA. 


The Pennsylvania School Journal for September 
contained the following plea to the teachers of that 
state from Mr. E. M. Rapp, President of the State Edu- 
cational Association : 

“Join the Association for the sake of the child. 
You benefit the child by being placed in touch with 
the best educational thought in the state and nation. 
Schools are run in the interest of children. 

*‘Join the Association for the sake of your com- 
munity. It gives standing, pride and recognition. The 
communities having the most advanced civilization and 
highest ideals are those whose schools are taught by 
teachers with the professional attitude. 

‘‘Join the Association for your own sake. It not 
only gives you standing in your profession but pro- 
motes individual and professional standing. It is evi- 
dence to the school authorities that you are aligned 
with the leading and most progressive schools in the 
State. 

‘Join the Association because it will give you a 
sense of power. Alone you are practically helpless in 
correcting wrong tendencies or in developing new 
ideas. The Association as a whole serves not only as a 
clearing house of the best educational thought but also 
serves as a clinic with educational experts to detect 
and banish harmful fads and unworkable theories. 

‘‘Join the Association for the sake of inspiration. 
It fosters not only a fraternal spirit but gives uplift 
and vision. There is more inspiration in contact with a 
great soul than in years of mechanical school-room 
grind. An interchange of experience with your fellow- 
workers is productive of much good. 

‘**Join the Association because of the better condi- 
tions it has secured for you. It will be a great deal 
more effective with the support of the entire teaching 
force of the State. 

‘“‘The aims of the Association are: Higher acade- 
mie and professional requirements and professional re- 
quirements for provisional certificates. Better prepa- 
ration of teachers by the State Normal Schools for 
country schools and country life. Legislation to make 
operative the increased minimum salary provided by 
the School Code. An extension of the minimum school 
term to eight months. A comprehensive and state-wide 
plan for a retirement fund for teachers.’’ 


——_W NEW BOOKS 7 


A BOOK 


I LOVE A CERTAIN BOOK, 

I NEED NOT GIVE ITS NAME; 

YOU LOVE A CERTAIN BOOK, 

WE FIND IT IS THE SAME, 

NOW, L&T US STOP AND THINK— 

HERE IS A LINK THAT BINDS; 

HERE IS A FRIEND INDEED, 

FOR FRIENDLY HEARTS AND MINDS, 
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ELIZABETH F. GUPTILL: Twelve Plays for Chil- 
dren. Chicago. Beckley-Cardy Company. Paper. 
Pp. 160. Price, 30 cents. 

The footlights were dimmed. From the flies came 
an unconvincing bluish light,—the kind of light which, 
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when you see it outdoors on a clear evening, prompts 
you to remark, ‘‘Looks like moonlight on the stage, 
doesn’t it?’’ The stage was set to represent the de- 
serted deck of H. M. S. Pinafore. Now the Captain, 
lost in thought, walks slowly upon the scene. Slink- 
ing after him, comes the squat form of Dick Deadeye. 

‘‘Captain,’’? rumbles Dick Deadeye in a hoarse 
whisper, ‘‘I’ve come to give you notice.’’ 

‘*What,’’ inquires the Captain, ‘‘are you going to 
quit the service of the British Navy?’’ 

Both men wait an appreciable moment for an ex- 
pected burst of applause from the audience. The ap- 
plause does not come. All is tense silence. With a 
sigh, the two continue their dialogue. 

The above incident is recalled to illustrate the fact 
that, until you try it on them, you never know what 
will make an audience laugh and what will not. Ina 
college play the boys rehearsed gleefully the follow- 
ing: 
**Ts it a good piano?’’ 

**Sure, it’s a grand piano.”’ 

All through rehearsal they used to wait for that 
line and when it was spoken, all hands would double 
themselves up in merriment and remark, ‘‘That’ll get 
’em the night of the show.’’ Alas, the great night 
came; the youthful comedians led the way carefully 
up to their pet line; the line was fired across the foot- 
lights; the audience sat unmoved. You never can tell 
till you try. 

Neither William Winter nor Alan Dale could tell in 
advance whether a play would go or not. So who am 
I to venture an opinion? In spite of warnings like the 
above mentioned incidents, however, I have very 
strong convictions regarding the future success and 
playability of Elizabeth F. Guptill’s Twelve Plays for 
Children. 

After wading through a great mass of plays for 
children, I hailed with delight Miss Guptill’s dozen 
little offerings to the gayety of childhood. My judg- 
ment concerning one of them, ‘‘The Baby Show,’’ was 
confirmed by my friend, Geneve, a young woman who 
is now in ‘‘3a’’ grade. After reading ‘‘The Baby 
Show,’’ Geneve announced that she thought the girls 
would like to play it and she immediately began to 
plan the organization of a crimp gang to shanghai 
enough boys to complete the caste. 

Plays with a punch,—how often we see them herald- 
ed and how many times we find that we expected too 
much. But Miss Guptill has based her punch on 
robust and really jocular,—not to say jocund,—ma- 
terial. Certainly she has not relied on such assistance 
as might be given by the alleged piano joke of the col- 
legians or the allusion to the servant problem that the 
amateur interpolated in ‘‘ Pinafore.’’ Really, you know, 
if you’re going to succeed with a foolish joke, it must 
be so foolish that it is funny. In wit and humor and 
plain fun Miss Guptill’s plays fill the bill. Any parent, 
no matter how fond, knows that wit and humor and 
fun,—and everything else except boredom,—have been 
lacking in a great many plays for children. To any 
parents, thus disheartened, I say, don’t despair. Let 
the children try Miss Guptill’s plays. 

Not more than seventeen children are needed for 
any of the twelve plays. The opportunities are about 
equally divided among boys and girls. The list of 
titles: ‘‘The Census Man,’’ ‘‘The Baby Show,’’ ‘‘Cap- 
tain Kidd’s Treasure,’’ ‘‘The Color Fairies,’’ ‘Taking 
Teacher’s Place,’’ ‘‘Grandmother’s Cat,’’ ‘‘ Imaginary 
Tommy,’’ ‘‘Marie Recites,’’ ‘‘Passing on the Joke,’’ 
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‘*Playing Rabbit,’’ ‘‘Uncle Joe’s Will,’’ ‘‘A Dose of 
MILES GLORIOSUS. 


His Own Medicine.’’ 


CHARLES KINGSLEY: The Water Babies. Edited by 
J. H. Stickney. Illustrated by Florence Liley Young. 
Boston, New York, Chicago, London: Ginn and 
Company. Cloth. Pp. 280. 45 cents. 

**And after luncheon she set to work again, and 
ealled up all the cruel schoolmasters ; and when she saw 
them, she frowned terribly and set to work in earnest, as 
if the best part of the day’s work was to be done. 

** And she boxed their ears, and thumped them over 
the head with rulers, and pandied their hands with 
canes; and at last she birched them all round soundly 
with her great birch rod and! set them each a lesson of 
three hundred thousand lines to learn by heart before 
she came back next Friday. And at that they all cried 
so that their breath came up through the sea like 
bubbles out of soda water, and that is one reason of the 
bubbles in the sea.’’ 

I don’t know what ever became of Rose, Maurice, 
Mary, and Grenville Arthur Kingsley but their papa 
certainly knew how to combine a top hole children’s 
story with hot shots at some of the poor teaching that 
children have endured. Any schoolmaster, or school- 
mistress either for that matter, who cannot get food for 
thought out of Kingsley’s double-barreled story of The 
Water Babies is mentally blind in the presence of a 
parable. There is many a girl who is teaching who 
would not see the point of Kingsley’s thinly veiled sar- 
ecasm; therefore there is many a teacher who ‘‘has a 
great deal of hard work before her, and had better have 
been born a washer woman and stood over a tub all day; 
but you see, people cannot always choose their own pro- 
fession.’’ 

The amount of scientific knowledge that children gain 
from reading The Water Babies is of about as much in- 
portance as the bubbles in the sea. Even so, both boys 
and girls like the story of Tom’s adventures and it will 
not hurt them to be ignorant of the fact that the really 
humorous parts of the book are closed to them; children 
do not have a finely sharpened sense of humor anyway. 

But the teacher whose superintendent or whose board 
chooses The Water Babies for her is lucky. She kills two 
birds with one stone (if she lives in Michigan) ,—or one 
rock (if she lives in Missouri). Not only has she an 
excellent supplementary reader for her class, but she 
also has an excellent extra book for her own professional 
reading. Happy she if it is possible for her to make 
Mother Carey’s remark her own: 

‘* “Know silly child,’ she said, ‘that anyone can make 
things, if they will take time and trouble enough; but it 
is not everyone who, like me, can make things make 
themselves’.’’ 

Alas, to many teachers Mother Carey would be 
obliged to say, as she said to Tom, ‘‘ You must do without 
mec, as most people have to do for nine hundred and 
ninety-nine thousandths of their lives, and look at the 
dog instead.”’ 

Kingsley’s refreshing version of the stories of 
Epimetheus and Prometheus would seem to have been 
overlooked by some school men who are now advocating 
new methods of school supervision. All the more reason, 
then, that you should read Mother Carey’s tribute to 
Epimetheus which closes thus, 

‘‘ And his children are the men of science, who get 
good, lasting work done in the world; but the children of 
Prometheus are the theorists and the bores and the noisy, 
windy people, who go telling silly folk what will happen 
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instead of looking to see what has happened already.’’ 
The majority of you have read Kingsley’s Water 
Babies ; of course you have. But did you remember that 
all of the quotations given above were taken from the 
book? I would be willing to wager the price of this re- 
view that most of you did not. 
MILES GLORIOSUS. 


L. C. KARPINSKI: Robert of Chester’s Latin Transla- 
tion of the Algebra of Al-Khowarizmi. With an 
Introduction, Critical Notes, and an English Version. 
University of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, 
xl, i. New York: The Maemillan Company, 1915, Pp. 
viii, 164. 

Al-Khowarizmi was an Arabic scholar who lived in 
the first half of the ninth century. His work, says Mr. 
Karpinski, ‘‘marks the beginning of that period in 
mathematical history in which analysis assumed a place 
on a level with geometry.’’ In one sense, at least, Al- 
Khowarizmi was the father of modern algebra, for the 
term ‘‘algebra’’ first appears in the title of the work 
which Robert of Chester translated from the Arabic in 
the middle of the twelfth century, and which Mr. 
Karpinski now brings out in an English version. But 
this is not the only reason why the memory of the great 
Arabian mathematician should be kept alive; it was 
through his books on arithmetic that the Hindu system 
of notation was first introduced to the western world. 
‘*Up to the eighteenth century the common name for the 
new arithmetic with the ten figures of India, 12345 
6 7 8 9 0, was algorism, or in Latin algorismus.’’—a 
designation which fittingly preserved the name of Al- 
Khowarizmi. 

Mr. Karpinski’s introduction tells us all this, to- 
gether with many other interesting facts regarding the 
development of algebra before the ninth century, the 
contributions of Al-Khowarizmi and other Arabian 
scholars, the translation from the Arabic, and the influ- 
ence of this translation upon mathematical progress in 
western Europe. The text of Robert of Chester’s Latin 
translation follows, conveniently paralleled by Mr. 
Karpinski’s English version. Several plates funish 
photographie reproductions of the twelfth-century Latin 
manuscripts. 

We learn from the Preface that the writer is indebted 
to Mr.. William H. Murphy for ‘‘making possible’’ the 
publication of this scholarly work; from which we infer 
that the anticipated sale of a monograph on the history 
of elementary mathematics would not tempt the publish- 
ers to issue the book as a business venture. We do 
not blame the publishers, and we join Mr. Kar- 
pinski in his expressions of gratitude to Mr. Murphy; 
but we cannot refrain from an expression of disappoint- 
ment that the educational public of this country 
cannot or will not sustain scholarly achievement in a 
field like this. Even educated men and women are not 
to be blamed for lack of interest in the origin of 
doctrines and theories that are highly specialized. But 
algebra and arithmetic are matters of common knowl- 
edge. There should be, for a work of this kind, a suf- 
ficient demand from high-school libraries alone to make 
possible its publication. We should not expect the teach- 
ers of algebra ini these high schools to assign collateral 
readings in Al-Khowarizmi, but we should anticipate 
added zest to the classwork from their own reading of 
this contribution, and we have a notion that if only one 
keen pupil in each high-school generation got immersed 
in Mr. Karpinski’s translation, the investment would be 
more than justified. W. C. B. 
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FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


The Horace Mann Readers 


QUICKLY DEVELOP 
Independence and Power in Reading 


Teachers get excellent results with little effort, be- 
cause the Horace Mann method utilizes every efficient 
teaching medium and device. Each of these mediums 
is fully and clearly explained in the Teacher’s Manual, 
which outlines the lessons day by day. Every page 
abounds with workable suggestions. 


Woodburn and Moran History Series 
Introduction to American History 


The background of American History—the sources of 
New World institutions, and the elements of our civi- 
lization—is faithfully and stirringly shown in story and 
picture, from Egypt to the time of Columbus. For sixth 
grade. 72 cents. /ust published. 


Elementary American History and 
Government 


A well conceived and admirably carried out book, 
which follows the recommendation of the Committee of 
Eight. Told in a style that never lags, it provides an 
interest-evoking course for the seventh and eighth 
grades. Widely adopted. $1.00. 


Gate to English 


Proper habits of speech are insured by the use of 
this new English series for Elementary Schools. Book 
I, 48 cents; Book II, 68 cents. 








LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers 
2457 Prairie Avenue CHICAGO 


In Our Mighty Commercial Outlook 


In our new sense of relationship to others—power to help 
them and ability to supply them, we want ground facts 
upon our own case. We want light on geographic and 
commercial conditions that have enabled us to meet the 
demands of the situation. In 


Commercial Geography 
Revised Edition 


By Edward Van Dyke Robinson, formerly Professor of 
E. ics, Columbia University. 





we find it. For high schools, students of geography, 
industry, and trade, this is an enthrallirg study of the 
commerce of the world. Under ‘**The Growth and Fac- 
tors of Commerce” one is given an amazing insight 
into the subject. 


In PART JI, under “Continents and Countries’’ 
are such chapters as these: *“The Making of the United 
States’’ (and its various sections), ‘“The United States 
in the Markets of the World,’’ ‘‘American Expansion 
in the Carribean,’’ ‘“Tropical South America,” ‘‘World 
Industries and Commerce,’ each characterized by a 
power and interest,that mark the whole book. 


In addition to_this the student has at command 


The Goode Series of Wall Maps 


By Professor J. Paul Goode of the Universitg of Chicago 


Maps commended by scientists as the highest expres- 
sion of the art for the schools, and a delight in the 
matter of new data, of industrial and commercial inter- 
est. Write for descriptive matter. 
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HAYWARD SAYS: 


I doubt whether angthing in contemporary educa- 
tion will astonish our enlightened descendanis more 
than the almost comalete neglect of any systematic 
training in habits” 


The new era dawned with the publication of 


How to Study Effectively 


By GUY MONTROSE WHIPPLE 
Price 50 Cents 


Whipple's 38 rules give systematic training in habits of 
study,—habits all-important to the teacher and students. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 





{WORTH YOUR NOTICE! | 


Morning Exercises for All the Year (60c) 
By Foseph C. Sindelar. 252 pages. Cloth. Has been adopted by 
New York City, the U.S Government (for Indian Schools) and 
hundreds of towns and cities. Recommended in State Courses of 
Study. Four large editions printed in less than two years. Con- 
tains 303 exercises, 137 stories, 28 poems, etc. 

Language Games for All Grades (with cards) (65c) 
By Alhambra G. Deming. go pages. Cloth. (With 53 cards for pu- 
pils’ use.) Adopted by New York City, Tacoma, Kansas City, 
Grand Rapids, etc. Recommended by everybody. Contains 30 
games designed to establish the habit of correct speech and to in- 
crease the child’s vocabulary. 

Number Stories (60c) 
By Alhambra G. Deming. 205 pages. Cloth. 'The first book of its 
kind published. A distinctly “new-thought” idea. The way you 
should liked to have been taught arithmetic yourself—the only 
real way. Will bring freshness aud enthusiasm into the arith- 
metic work of the intermediate grades. The teacher reads the 
story, the class works the problems. 

Best Memory Gems (15c) 
By Foseph C. Sindelar. 93 pages. Four hundred quotations, with 
lessons in ethics. Forall grades. 

Weaver’s New School Songs (16c—per doz. $1.75) 
By Thomas B. Weaver. 96 large pages. A new school song book 
that you cannot overlook and keep yourself and class happy. 
For ali grades. 

The Best Christmas Book (30c) 
By Foseph C. Sindelar. 1092 pages. 

Best Primary Recitations (15c) 
By Winifred A. Hoag. 88 pages. 

District-School Dialogues (30c) 
By Marie Irish. 100 pages 


Twelve Plays for Children (30c) 

By Elizabeth F. Guptill. 100 pages. 

Four fresh new entertainment books, each containing over a dollar's worth 
of material for al! grades. 

These are some things that we can unqualifiedly recommend to teachers, In 
these days of many books, it is sometimes difficult to make the right selections. 
We truly believe that many teachers wil! appreciate the value of the above list. 
These books contain real merit. We guarantee them to please you, or will re- 
fund your money. 

Our 1917 Catalog of Books, Helps and Supplies is now ready !—the com- 
plete standard teachers’ guide book. Many new things have been added. 144 
large pages. Mailed free. Request a copy. 


BECKLEY-CARDY CO.,Dept. 8B 


**The House of Better Material’’ 
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PENELOPE’S WEAVING 


“She laid upon the loom a web, 

Delicate, wide, and vast in length, so went she on. 

Weaving that ample web, and every night un- 
ravelled it by torchlight.” 














‘*Ah me,’’ murmured Penelope, as she 
wove the monthly web of news, ‘‘ times have 
certainly changed since the days when Homer 
was a space writer. When I was young, 
women were obliged to rely on what was 
ealled ‘silent influence’ and to be content 
with the thought that ‘the hand that rocks 
the cradle is the hand that rules the world.’ 
But nowadays I see that women are not to 
be put off that way.’’ 

Penelope’s reflections were caused by the 
manner in which officers were elected at the 
Moline meeting of the Illinois Valley section 
of the I. 8S. T. A. For the benefit of the 
readers of this department Penelope takes 
pleasure in showing the following brightly 
colored thread taken from the October 14 
issue of the Moline Dispatch: 

But when Chairman Fisher read the list 
of nominations it was immediately apparent 
that every office from president down to to 
committee members had. again been filled 
with men. 

There was a silence for a few minutes and 
it appeared that the election of officers 
would be rushed through with the same speed 
that had marked the passing of resolutions 
and the transaction of other business. 

Then a woman teacher arose and addressed 
the chair, and people craning their necks 
discovered she was Miss Letty M. Henry of 
Eriesson school, Moline. 

Stating that she must qualify as a suffra- 
get, Miss Henry objected to the election of 
men to every office. 


GREETED BY APPLAUSE. 


A round of applause greeted her remarks, 
and her motion that the report of the com- 
mittee be rejected was quickly seconded. 
Then the battle started. 

A man delegate whose jaw marked him as 
a scrapper declared that the motion was out 
of order, that Chairman Fisher of the com- 
mittee had already moved the report be 
adopted. 

‘*He is entirely right,’’ came several 
masculine voices from various parts of the 
auditorium. 

But here arose a gentleman whose gray 
hairs indicated he probably had had more 
or less experience with womankind before 
and that he was wise enough to know when 
to fight and when to yield. 

‘*The gentleman is entirely wrong,’’ he 
declared. ‘‘Miss Henry’s motion is entirely 
in order, by all rules of parliamentary law.’’ 

His gallant defense of the fairer members 
of the association won and President Hop- 
kins put the motion. It carried by a vote 
of 62 to 31. With the exception of the man 
with gray hair every man delegate voted 
against it. A few women voted with the 
men, but they were very few. 


NEW REPORTS ORDERED. 


The nominating committee was then in- 
structed to make a new report. L. A. Ma- 
honey and one other member of the commit- 
tee were absent and they lost their jobs, the 
chair yielding and appointing two women. 
The committee retired as the man with the 
large jaw who had declared Miss Henry’s 
motion was out of order, suggested sarcastic- 
ally: 

**T move that while the convention is wait- 


ing we be entertained with a suffraget 
speech. ’’ 

‘*Let the men have the honor of entertain- 
ing us,’’ came from a delegate who was 
recognized as a Moline teacher and whose 
auburn hair proclaimed her militancy. ‘‘ They 
seem to want all the honor.’’ 

President Hopkins then explained that he 
had appointed men on the various commit- 
tees because his experience had been that 
women did not properly attend to committee 
duties. 

There were in the audience a number of 
teachers whose work on the pension bill and 
other legislative matters affecting the schools 
has made them knowni over the entire state 
of Illinois, and they would not let this ques- 
tion of conscientious work on the part of 
women pass. 

Four in succession, among them Miss Anna 
Wright of Moline, arose to question the ac- 
curacy of the conclusion drawn by President 
Hopkins from his experience. 


LENIENT WITH MEN, 


A moment later the reorganized committee 
returned with its report. Although women 
had the majority on the committee, two to 
one, they had been lenient with the lone man, 
Mr. Fisher of Streator, and had allowed most 
of the men to hold their places. 

A suspicion existed, however, that one 
reason for this was that many delegates 
were afraid they would miss their trains and 
that the committee did not have time to go 
into the matter deeply. What will happen 
in 1917 may be conjectured when it is real- 
ized that women can control the convention 
by about 4 to 1 at any stage of the game. 
The new officers for the ensuing year follow: 

President—T. J. McCormack of the La 
Salle-Peru high school. 

Vice-president—Miss Della Baker of Gen- 
eseo. 

Secretary—Walter A. Paxson of Henne- 

mn. 
' Treasurer—W. R. Foster of Ottawa. 

Executive committee—W. R. Curtis of Ke- 
wanee for one year; George O. Smith of 
Princeton for two years; Miss Marian Hoad- 
lev of Streator for three years. 

Members of state association committees: 
J. B. MeManus. La Salle, legislative com- 
mittee; L. A. Mahoney, Moline, appropria- 
tions’ committee; E. C. Fisher, Rock Island, 
resolutions’ committee. 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS FOR 
TEACHERS 

All teachers should try the U. S. Govern- 
ment examinations soon to be held through- 
ont the entire country. The positions to be 
filled pay from $1200 to $1800; have short 
hours and annual vacations, with full pay. 

Those interested should write immediately 
to Franklin Institute, Dept. P226, Rochester, 
N. Y., for schedule showing all examination 
dates and places and large descriptive book, 
showing the positions obtainable and giving 
many sample examination questions, which 
will be sent free of charge 


CHAMPAIGN: 
Those who visit the high school conference 
at Urbana-Champaign this month will have 


The Relation of Latin 
to Practical Life 


A manual for making an ex- 
hibit to show in concrete form 
the practical value of the study 
of Latin. Orders should be sent 
to 


FRANCES E. SABIN 
419 Sterling Place MADISON, WIS. 
Price $1.55, postage 12 cents 











FOR SALE 


1000 copies of a bill for 
an Act to establish a 
modern public school sys- 
tem in the State of Illi- 
nois. 


Said bill provides for a state 
board of trustees, for civil ser- 
vice, for teachers’ pension, for a 
minimum salary for teachers, for 
free school books, for consolida- 
tion of rural schools, and free 
transportation of pupils, for a 
uniform rate of taxation through- 
out the State, for medical in- 
spection of pupils, for vocational 
schools, etc. 


Price, 25 cents a copy, post- 
paid. 


F. A. TUTTLE 


PLAINFIELD, ILL. 




















Only 12c. 


(including Postage and Packing) 
FOR THIS 


Filet 
Crochet Book 


Yokes and Towels 


I have just published this book of new 
creations — over one hundred of the new- 
est, most beautiful and practical designs 
for working Cross Stitch or Filet Crochet. 
My Book Contains Complete Instruc- 
tions With Handsome Illustrations. 
Send me 12c. in postage stamps or 10c. in silver 
and one 2c. stamp and I will send a copy prepaid. 


Pearl LeMonde, 707 Publicity Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 
































THE 


an opportunity to visit the new Champaign 
High School building, situated on West 
Green Street. The architects, N. 8. Spencer 
and Son, have issued a pardonably prideful 
pooklet showing cuts and giving descriptions 
of the new building. The cost of the struc- 
ture was about $265,000.00. 

It was the aim of the Architects to design 
this building so that it would present a good 
appearance on all sides and to select a type 
of architecture that would be monumental 
in effect. They therefore designed the build- 
ing in Classic Architecture that it might 
stand for years without growing out of style. 

The exterior of the building is in Bedford 
stone, tapestry brick in a dark brown color 
with terra cotta cornice. The building is 
constructed of high grade materials through- 
out to the end that it may last many dec- 
ades. The heating and ventilating is of the 
most improved type; having the boilers and 
fuel in a fire isolated building. All air for 
ventilation being forced through air washers, 
heated and conveyed through a sub-corridor 
connected with flues which lead to various 
rooms. 

The building needs to have careful inspec- 
tion to be fully appreciated as special pains 
have been taken to give as many of the con- 
veniences possible to meet the demands of a 
first class high school building large enough 
to accommodate 1000 pupils. 


Advertisements 


THE EGYPTIAN SCHOOL MASTERS’ 
CLUB 

The Egyptian School Masters’ Club holds 
its next meeting at Carbondale, Nov. 11. 
A good program is arranged and a rousing 
good time expected. The President of the 
Club is Prin. J. G. Koons of Murphysboro, 
and Miss Helen Bohn of Centralia is See- 
retary. 


ILLINOIS SPELLING CONTEST. 


The annual State Spelling contest will be 
held as usual on the first day of the annual 
meeting of the State Teachers’ Association. 
From a recent canvass of the County Super- 
intendents of the state, it is expected that 
the coming contest will be the largest thus 
far held in the state. 


DWIGHT: 

The pupils of the Dwight Township High 
School compiled and printed a Directory of 
Dwight, Illinois, the booklet appearing under 
date of April, 1916. The work was carefully 
done and is a credit to the students. Here 
is a practical suggestion for the pupils of 
other high schools. 

ELMHURST: 

The schools of Elmhurst are fortunate in 
being under the direction of one of the most 
alert and progressive superintendents in the 
state—we refer to Superintendent W. H. 
Eiseman. It is estimated that his summer 
school, held for five weeks last summer, saved 
the taxpayers of Elmhurst something like 
$2090.00 by bringing backward pupils up to 
grade. -Among other jnnovations introduced 
this year are: the study-recitation plan in 
the high school; millinery and dressmaking 
classes for parents; enlarged scope of the 
work of the parent-teacher associations. Su- 
perintendent Eiseman is a fine example of 
the school man who gives his best to his 
schools. 


DEDICATION OF THE MORSE PLAY- 
GROUND IN CHICAGO. 


Principal George L. Vorhees of the 
Morse School in Chicago is justly proud of 
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successful launching on October 9th of the 
Morse Playground. Unique among the play- 
grounds of Chicago, the Morse was made 
possible as the result of co-operation between 
the Board of Education and the Park Com- 
missioners. An enthusiastic audience was 
present at the dedicatory exercises which in- 
cluded addresses, choruses, solos, duets, out- 
door gymnastics and athletic games. The 
director of the Morse Playground is Mr. R. 
T. Winjum, his assistant being Miss McHale. 


OUR COVER PICTURE. 


The Wethersfield school is located just on the 
outside of the boundary line of the city of 
Kewanee. A little suburb is built up there out- 
side the city limits and the inhabitants con- 
ceived the notion of erecting a building and 
establishing a school of their own. This ter- 
ritory, however, is now included with the other 
adjoining districts in the township high 
school. The building is still maintained, 
however, and used for the grades. 





ye Hydro Pressed. 


Send all 


207 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE. 


Bradley's New Economo Crayons 


These popular crayons are made in two kinds—Wax and 

They are put up in beautiful enameled tin 
boxes with hinged lids. 

When empty these boxes may be refilled at very little expense 


No. 10 Wax, eight colors in bOx...........-+- $0.10 

.. In bulk, any colors, per gross...... ar aiee .85 
PRICES: No. 15 Hydro Pressed, eight colors in box..... 85 
In bulk, any colors, per gross ......-...+-+eees 1.50 


odersto THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 
Northwestern Agents of Milton Bradley Co. 
Dealers in School, Kindergarten and General Construction Materials 


CHICAGO 








40 cents, postpaid. 


Price 30 cents, postpaid. 


Robb. Price 30 cents, postpaid. 


General Circulation of the Atmosphere ..... 15¢ 
Rainfallgof the Earth....... .... ...... 15c 


inches, on good drawing paper. 


HOME GEOGRAPHY 


A First Year Text Book in Geography. By Douglas C. Ridgley and Lura M. Eyestone. Price 


THE WORLD AS A WHOLE 


A Reference Note Book for 5th Year Geography. By Douglas C. Ridgley and Mary E. Robb. 


NORTH AMERICA 


A Reference Note Book for the Study of North America. 


IMPORTANT TOPICS IN GEOGRAPHY 

Vegetation Zones of the Earth .. .... ........ ISe 

Trip Around the World on the 40th Parallel ....10c 
The above four pamphlets, postpaid, 50 cents ‘ 

We have the best list of school outline maps published in the United States. Desk size, 8 x 10% 

Send for new list and prices. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Publishers 


By Douglas C. Ridgley and Mary E 


Normal, Illinois 








in the West. 





HUNDREDS OF TEACHERS WANTED 


For emergency vacancies in 16 Western States. 
The Largest and Most Widely Patronized Agency 


WILLIAM RUFFER, Pd. M., A. M., Manager. 


Write for Free Booklet. 


ROCKY N7 TEACHERS 


AGENCY. EMPIRE BLD'G, Denver.cou 


















THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


623 S. Wabash Ave., CHICACO, ILL. 


Thirty-second Year. 
Business’’ sent free. 
some about ours. 


Flash light of our equipment and our booklet ‘“Teaching as a 
The booklet gives much information about your business and 


C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 





DON’T BORROW A BOOK,=BUY IT 


Buy it for yourself, buy it for a friend——_-FOR CHRISTMAS. Our book, 
Jean Mitchell’s School, 


has all the power of a novel to hold attention of anyone who loves children or is 


interested in school work. Price, $1.00 postpaid. 


Public School Publishing Company, _ : 


Bloomington, Illinois 
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GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS MEET DEC. 
1 AND 2. 


The next meeting of the Illinois Council 
of Geography Teachers is to be held in as- 
sociation with the Earth Science Section of 
the Central Association of Science and Math- 
ematics Teachers which meets in Chicago, 
December 1 and 2. Miss Mabel C. Stark, 
chairman of the Illinois Council, is very 
anxious to get the active co-operation of the 
geography teachers of the state. One mean- 
ing of active in this case means,—attend the 
December meeting. An excellent program is 
being arranged and the sessions will be held 
in the Rosenwald Lecture Room, University 
of Chicago. 


THEN HE QUIT. 


Ike: Hello, I see that you are down to 
school early this evening, how’s that? I 
thot you were working. 

Mike: I was, until last week. The Boss 
said something to me and wouldn’t take it 
back. So I quit. 


Ike: Gee, you’re proud. What did he 


say? 
Mike: He said ‘‘ You’re fired.’’ 
—Lane Tech News. 
MANCHESTER: 


The inhabitants of Manchester have de- 
feated for the second time the proposition 
to build a township high school. The second 
decision was rendered by the emphatic fig- 
ures of 214-52. 

JOLIET: 

Anticipating some of the demands of the 
new law requiring a certain standard of con- 
struction for all school buildings, which law 
goes into effect March 1, 1917, Superintend- 
ent R. O. Stoops has arranged with the teach- 
ers of Joliet for a score card report on every 
room in the elementary course. 


H. H. HAGEN OF DIXON. 
President of Western Division, N. I. T. A. 


Eleven hundred ninety-five teachers at- 
tended the October meeting of the 
Western Division of the Northern [Illinois 
Teachers Association. H. H. Hagen of 
the North Dixon schools was elected 
president for the coming year and C. H. 
Anderson of Polo, treasurer. The state 
committee consists of: Legislative, Eliz- 
abeth Harvey, Belvidere; Resolutions, R. G. 
Jones, Rockford; Appropriations, L. W. Mil- 
ler, Dixon; Auditing, O. E. Phares, Rock 
Falls; Mrs. Annie Terrell, Milledgeville; 
Nominations, J. E Cross, Alice Munn, L. A. 
Fulwider, Katherine Obye and Supt. Weaver. 


C. A. Unnewehr, formerly of Quincy, is 
the successor of B. D. Remy as principal of 
the Junior High School in Decatur. 


INCREASED ENROLLMENT AT U. OF I. 


The total net enrollment at Urbana in the 
University of Illinois on October 1 was 5214, 
as compared to 4652 last year. 


TEACHERS—GET BIG PAY—GOVERN- 
MENT POSITIONS 

All teachers both men and women should 
try the Government examinations soon to be 
held throughout the entire country. The posi- 
tions to be filled pay from $600 to $1500; 
have short hours and annual vacations, and 
are life positions. 
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Those interested should write immediately 
to Franklin Institute, Dept. 235, Rochester, 
N. Y., for large descriptive book, showing 
the positions obtainable, and giving many 
sample examination questions, which will be 
sent free of charge. 


JOLIET: 

(We didn’t put the following item into 
Penelope’s weaving to make the proof reader 
sore. We wish to show that Superintendent 
J. Stanley Brown of Joliet believes in mak- 
ing a real effort to reach potential citizens 
who need additional training.) 


SZKOLA. WIEZORNA, 


Klassy wieczorne beda zarganizowne 
3-go Pazdziernika w Wtorek 0 7mej godz. 
wieczor w Joliet Township High School. Jest 
koniecznem by wszysey ktorzy chea brac 
udzial w szkole, sie stawili na pierwoszk 
zebranie, iz po rozpoezicin nauk bedzie trud- 
no otwierac nowe klassy. 

Nauki beda co Poniedzialek, Wtorek i 
Cwartek od 7-mej do 9-ty wieczorem. 
Wyklady: Obwatelstwo, Gramatyka, Compo- 
zycyja i Literature Angielska. 

Nauka jezyka Hiszpanskiego, Francus- 
kiego i Niemieckiego. 

Nauki w kucharstwie, szyciu, krotkopismie, 
typewriting, pisarstwo, kaligrafia, arytmety- 
ka, algebra, geometrio, chemia, bakteriologia, 
fizike, mechaniczne rysunki i architectura. 

Za registrowanie placi 2 dolary, ktore 
zostana zwrocone wszystkiem,  ktorzy, 
uezeszeza najmniej % calego kursu. 

Klassa musi sie skladac z 10-eim uczni 
najmniej. 


Telefon 688 J. Stanley Brown, Supt. 


A THIRD HIGH SCHOOL FOR TWIN 
CITIES. 


A practice high school, estimated cost 
$200,000.00, will be located in Urbana near 
Springfield and Mathews Avenue. The new 
high school will be under the supervision of 
the School of Education of the University of 
Illinois and may be attended freely by 
students from either Champaign or Urbana. 


H. B. WILSON ENTERTAINED BY 
FORMER SUBORDINATES. 

A dinner was given at the Hotel Orlando, 
Decatur, on the evening of October 3d in 
honor of H. B. Wilson, superintendent of the 
schools of Topeka, Kansas. Those teachers 
now in Decatur, who worked with Superin- 
tendent Wilson when he was head of the De- 
eatur schools, were instrumental in arranging 
the dinner. The occasion was made possible 
because Mr. Wilson, while on his way to a 
committee meeting in Chicago, stopped en 
route and accepted the invitation of Super- 
intendent Engleman to deliver an address 
to Decatur teachers. 


EXTENSION WORK GROWING AMONG 
TEACHERS. 


Professor E. A. Wilbur of Illinois State 
Normal University is one of a number of 
educationists who are ‘‘ riding circuit’’ this 
year in the spread of educational extension 
work, Classes of teachers have been formed 
in Jacksonville, Pekin, Joliet and many 
other towns and cities throughout the state. 


GOLDEN: 

Harry Lamb of Golden teaches a little old 
fashioned one-room country school near 
Golden and he receives $100.00 per month 
for his work. But, as the philo. says, every 
teacher does not get a Golden opportunity. 


CANTON: 

The public schools of Canton are offerin 
full commercial courses open to anyone desi 
ing them. Arrangements may be made fi 


hours of study to please the pupil and recit»- 


tions may be given in the forenoon or afte 
noon. 
ROCKFORD: 


Miss Mina Hastings, for many years a 
able teacher in the Rockford schools, passe 


away last month after a severe illness o| 


several months. 
EDINBURG :; 
As a result of drill, and also as a resi 


of presence of mind on the part of their 
teachers, many lives were saved at Edinburg 
on October 11 when the public school build 
ing caught fire. The 200 children responded 


to an alarm and marched out in order. 


[ Advertisements 





“VOCATIONAL APTITUDES 


As Revealed by the Curriculum” 








is the title of a supremely impor- 
tant lucid and practical article by 
Professor Frederick D. Bouser of 
the Teachers College, Columbia 
University, in 


The Magazine, 
EDUCATION 
for November 


Another fine discussion is Mr. 
Lewis Rockow’s paper on 


AMERIGANIZATION and the 
PILLAR of DEMOGRAGY 


EDUCATION entered its thirty- 
seventh year with the September 
number. 


All articles are strictly original. 

Jt wastes no time on mere school 
news and gossip. 

/t will keep you in touch with the 
great movements of the profes- 
sion. 

/ts foreign notes are more complete 
than any other educational 
journal’s. 


/ts circulation is national. 
Jt is thoroughly ‘‘worth while.” 


“*As necessary toa teacher as a 
medical journal to a physician.’’— 
M. T. Pritchard, Master of Everett 
School, Boston. 


Subscription price, $7 a year 
Thirty-five cents per number 


THE PALMER COMPANY 


Publishers 
120 Boylston St. BOSTON, MASS: 
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HIGH SCHOOL CONFERENCE. 


The annual High School Conference at the 
University of Illinois will be held in Urbana 
and Champaign on November 23, 24, and 
25. As usual there will be three general ses- 
sions. It is expected that there will be about 
1200 delegates from the high schools present. 

The Conference is probably the best means 
that has yet been devised for securing co- 
operation of all those concerned in carrying 
forward the development of the high school. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Macmillan Co., New York, Chicago, 
Boston. 


The Health Series of Physiology and Hy- 
giene. By M. V. O’Shea Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of Wisconsin, and J. H. 
Kellogg Superintendent of the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium. 

Health Habits, Cloth, 216 pages. 

Health and Cleanliness, cloth, 301 pages. 

The Body in Health. Cloth, 324 pages. 

Making the Most of Life. Cloth, 298. 

Social Problems—A Study of Present-Day 
Social Conditions. By Ezra Thayer Towne, 
Ph.D. Cloth, 406 pages. 

Farm Spies—How the Boys Investigated 
Field Crop Insects. By A. F. Conradi and 
W. A. Thomas. Cloth, 165 pages. Price, 50 
cents. 


Agricultural Arithmetic. By W. T. Strat- 
ton, A.M. and B. L. Remick, Ph.M. Cloth, 
239 pages, Price, 50 cents. 

Clothing and MHealth—An Elementary 
Textbook of Home Making. By Helen Kinne 
and Anna M. Cooley, B.S. Cloth, 302 pages. 
Price, 65 cents. 

Food and Health—An Elementary Text- 
book of Home Making. By Helen Kinne 
and Anna M. Cooley, B.S. Cloth, 312 pages. 
Price, $1.10. ; 

A Practical Spanish Grammar. By Ven- 
tura Fuentes and Victor E. Francois. Cloth, 
313 pages. Price, $1.00. 

* * . * 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis. 

Daniel Defoe How to Know Him. By 
William P. Trent. With Portrait. Cloth, 
$29 pages. Price, $1.25 Net. 

Dante How to Know Him. By Alfred M. 
Brooks. Cloth, 387 pages. Price, $1.25 Net. 
* * 7 * 

Little, Brown §& Co., Boston. 

How to Learn Easily—Practical Hints on 
Economical Study. By George Van Ness 
Dearborn. Cloth, 227 pages. List price, 
$1.00 net. 

Workmanship in Words. By James P. 
Kelley. Cloth, 333 pages. List price, $1.00 
net. 

The Rhyme and Story Primer. By Etta 
Austin Blaisdell, and Mary Frances Blais- 
dell. Cloth, Illustrated in colors. 115 pages. 
List priee, 32 cents net. 

* * * * 
Newson § Company, New York, Boston, 

Chicago. 

English for Business. As Applied in Com- 
mercial, Technical, and other Secondary 
Schools. By Edward Harlan Webster, Head 
of the Department of English, Technical 
High School, Springfield, Mass. Cloth, 440 
pages. Price, $1.20. 

* * * * 


Longmans, Green and Co., New York, Chi- 
cago. 

Readings in the Economic History of the 
United States. By Ernest Ludlow Bogart, 
Ph.D. and Charles Manfred Thompson, Ph.D. 
of the Department of Economics, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. Cloth, 862 pages. 
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“Show Me, Lolami,” said the Missourians. 


The Little Cliff Dweller 


showed them and is now on the Missouri 
Pupils’ Reading Circle. 


The children of this country have studied geography 
and know that there is a Thames and a Rhine on whose 
banks stand the ivy-mantled towers of a bygone people; 
but they know little or nothing of the characteristics of 
land and people in New Mexico or Arizona. 


This strange corner of our land is the setting for the 
story of THE LITTLE CLIFF DWELLER. Lolami lived 
as lonely a life as did Robinson Crusoe and his story, for 
use in second or third grade, has the additional attrac- 
tion of being the experience of a child. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 











“‘Words, words, words,” said Hamlet derisively. 





But like most other things, words are highly important 
in the proper place. 


When the child begins school, it is most important that 
he gain a plentiful vocabulary,—that he learn words. 


Our Primer, 


RIMES AND STORIES 


LURA M. EYESTONE 


contains more words, a greater supply of vocabulary-building 
material, than most first grade readers. 

Add to them pictures that delightfully illustrate the text, 
strong and pleasing binding, a moderate price (35 cents) and 
RIMES AND STORIES is worthy of consideration as a 
book for first grade children. Just the book to use during 
the second half of the year. 


Price, 35 cents, postpaid 
Public School Publishing Company 


B‘oomington, Illinois 














The New Geographies 


Brigham & McFarlane’s 


Essentials of Geography 


By ALBERT PERRY BRINGHAM, A. M., Professor of Geology, Colgate University, 
Hamilton, N. Y., and CoarLes T. McFarianez, Ph. D., Professor of Geography, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York. 


First Book 72 Cents 


Second Book $1.24 


Some of the features that make these new books superior are: 


Their division of the States into the natural groups adopted by the United States Census Bureau; 
The fullness and vividness with which they treat industrial and commercial life: 


Their superb new maps; 


Their uncommon illustrations, which have almost stereoscopic reality: 


Their convenient size—a happy medium, neither so large as to be unwieldy, nor so small as to 


compel the crowding of the maps: 
Their style, which is direct and appealing, simple without being condescending, informative with- 


out being pedantic, graphic without being exaggerated. 


New York 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 
Boston 
Atlanta 


Descriptive circular sent on request 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


330 East 22nd Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 











Diploma 
Makers 





FOR FIFTY YEARS 





It costs you no more to 
have us make your Diplomas 
than it does to have them 
made in the “careless’’ way. 


q We, perhaps, make more Diplomas 
than all other houses combined. 
Instead of trying to see how easily 
we can get them through our plant, 
we strive to see how we// we can 
execute each order. 

Write todag for our samples and price list. 

Send a sample of your present diploma, if 

possible, for helpful criticiem. 
@The demand for high grade printing 
from towns which are too small to sup- 
port a large plant has led us to establish 
an efficient mail order department. We 
will be pleased to work with you in pro- 
ducing your Year Books, Commence- 
ment Programs, Annuals, Reports and 
Programs, where meat work is desired 


PANTAGRAPH 


PRINTING & STATIONERY CO. 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


Diploma Makers for Fifty Years 











SANITARY SHADES 


Our roller shades are of the best 
cotton duck, strong and flexible, and 








come in soft, attractive colors that rest 
the eye. 
They Can Be Easily 
LAUNDERED 








The rollers on which they run are large and true; they cannot 
race; the pulley clutch is fool-proof; and the cord is strong and 
durable. There is a big difference between our shades and the 
other kind. Send for circular of styles and colors. 


Luther O. Draper Shade Company 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 














